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AS THE CURRENTS FLOW 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue of “The Clarion” we announce 
the reappearance of THE NEW NEGRO on 
September 1, 1919. The man who first coined 
that phrase “the New Negro”—and chiselled 
the path which “the new crowd” has taken— 
Mr. Hubert H. Harrison—assumes (with Mr. 
Bernier) the editorship of this magazine. The 
resulting change of policy may be summed up 
in the simple statement that “THE NEW 
NEGRO is intended as an organ of the inter¬ 
national consciousness of the darker races— 
especially of the Negro race. Some of the rea¬ 
sons which justify such an aim will be found in 
Mr. Harrison’s Editorial: “Our Larger Duty” 
in this issue of “The Clarion”. In the Septem¬ 
ber issue of THE NEW NEGRO our readers 
will find a fuller editorial statement of its pur¬ 
pose and scope. 


During the past fortnight gTeat events have 
taken place. The race battles in Washington and 
Chicago, although tragical, are nevertheless to be 
recorded as brilliant events in the history of the 
Negro race in America. It is most gratifying for us 
to note that the New Negro spirit is a fait accompli. 
It has found an abode in the hearts of all the truly, 
liberty-loving and progressive Negroes. It has 
been too long the practice of the Southern Negro 
victims to beg and plead for mercy at the hands of 
a sordid mob. We have often wondered why these 
men, at the first sign of trouble, do not arm them¬ 
selves preparatory for self-defence. If they are to 
die at the hands of a “legalized” mob, then it is up 


to them to sell their lives as dearly as possible. The 
white man must be made to take his own medicine 
so that he may learn to appreciate its disagreeable 
and disgusting flavor. . . , ,... . . ... 

The white press of this country has noted that 
the Negro American has entered a new epoch in the 
history of his country. The baneful effects of the 
lessons forced upon him during his period as a 
chattel slave is wearing off. The New Negro-un- 
like the Negro of the "old conservative crowd” who 
is ever willing to compromise everything that is held 
dear to his race in order to obtain for himself a 
miserable pittance and some sympathy from his 
former master—is identifying himself with every 
progressive and radical movement; he is uncompro¬ 
mising and non-partisan, as the New York World 
stated m an editorial a part of which we reproduce 
here: 

There are enough points of friction between 
the races without introducing party. The Negro 
owes nothing to any party. He has been abandoned 
by all of them, most notably by the Republicans 
who in 1877 TRADED HIS RIGHTS AT THE 
SOUTH TO PERFECT THE TITLEOFA 
STOLEN PRESIDENCY. Colored men assuming 
to lead their people should know this by this time 
that the political and incidentally the legal privi¬ 
leges conferred upon them can never pe enjoyed 
so long as they are the mere chattels of a party.” 

The New Negro is Negro first, Negro last, and 
Negro always. He needs not the white man’s sym¬ 
pathy; all he is asking for is equal justice before the 
law and equal opportunity in the battle of life. He 
**eds and asks for no special privileges that are not 
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granted to the other races; he is not a weakling. 
He has proven his physical strength as well as his 
intellectual equality which enables him to live both 
as a savage among savages and as the most cultur¬ 
ed and civilized being among those who profess to 
have reached that stage of life. 


That stuff about “he who humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” is being left untouched by him in 
the book in which it is written, so that the Anglo- 
Saxon and other allied mixtures, may use it to their 
hearts’ content and gratification. Then there is 
that other stuff about turning the left cheek to the 
assai lant after the right cheek has been smitten. 
There can be no stronger proof of the positive re¬ 
jection of this unmanly teaching than the exposition 
of the New Negro spirit during the recent royal 
racial battles in Washington—the most cultured 
and civilized city in the world—and Chicago. 

“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth”, and 
sometimes two eyes or a half dozen teeth for one 
is the aim of the New Negro. Since life is sweet, 
our first object is to preserve life. If any one is to be 
killed let it be the other fellow as self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. Render good for evil? 
Bah! it is not practical amongst christianized hypo¬ 
crites, and furthermore, that is the kind of argument 
the fellow who does the evil first puts forward. 
Why? Because he fears retaliation. That is what 
the conservative and reactionary white press has 
discovered.and much space is now dedicated to its 
discussion. But while editorials are written, many 
of which we have reproduced in this issue, singing 
the praises of the Negro, the news and reports con¬ 
cerning. him which occupy the front page, are, in 
the majority of casds, biased, discreditable, and 
heartrending. 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER IN FRANCE. 

By Andrea Razafkeriefo 

If I should fall in battle may it be 
Upon the bosom of Democracy, 

Beneath the Azure skies of noble France 
Who cries to all in spite of race, “Advance!" 

In France—Vvhere freedom is what it should 
be— 

In France-—where manhood soars to dazzling 
heights— 

In France—the home of individual rights! 

Yea, may I die where I am not denied 
In that great land of brotherhood and pride. 
Where I can rise in spite of humble birth 
Where men are judged—not by their skins but 
worth; 

In France—-the home of great and valiant 
deeds—- 

In France—where 'men are honest with their 
creeds; 

And should I live, some day, at my first chance 
I’m going to settle down in dear old France ! 


PRES. WILSON’S 1918 LABOR DAY SPEECH 

He unmistakably said“They are giving their 
lives that homes everywhere as well as the homes 
they love in America may be kept sacred and safe 
and men everywhere be free as thy insist upon be¬ 
ing free. They are fighting for the ideals of their 
own land—great ideals, immortal ideals which 
shall light the way for all men to places where jus¬ 
tice is done and men live with lifted heads and 
emancipated spirits.” 

N. A. A. of C. P. CONDEMS MOB VIOLENCE 


Who is foolish enough to assume that with 
239,000 colored men in Uniform from the Southern 
States alone, as against 370,000 white men, the 
blacks whose manhood and patrlotsim were thus 
recognized and tested are ferever to be flogged, 
lynched, burned at the state, and chased into con¬ 
cealment whenever Caucasian desperadoes are 
moved to engage in these infamous pastimes.? 

It is a dreadful thing to see a man of ideals 
and principles desert them and reveal his traitorous 
soul to public scorn and contempt, in order that he 
may serve a master. 


In connection with the race riots in Washing¬ 
ton and Chicago, the National Association for the 
Advancement of-Colored People telegraphed to 
President Wilson warning of the danger of such 
outbreaks eisewhere. The telegram says in part: 

“The effect of such riots in the national capital 
upo.n race antagonism will be to increase bitterness 
and* danger, of outbreaks elsewhere. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo¬ 
ple calls upon you as President and Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the Nation to make 
a statement condemning mob violence and to en¬ 
force such military law as the situation demands.” 
HAS WOODROW WILSON REPLIED ? 
















EDITORIAL 


Our Larger Duty 

By HUBERT H. HARRISON 


T HE problem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the Color Line. But what is the 
Color Line? It is the practice of the theory 
that the colored and “weaker” races of the earth 
shall not be free to follow “their own way of life 
and allegiance,” but shall live, work and be govern¬ 
ed after such fashion as the dominant white race 
may decide. Consider for a moment the full mean¬ 
ing of this fact. Of the seventeen hundred million 
people that dwell on our earth today , more than 
twelve hundred millions are colored—black and 
brown and yellow. The so-called white race is, of 
course, the superior race. That is to say, it is on 
top by virtue of its control of the physical force of 
the world—ships, guns, soldiers, money and Other 
resources. By virtue of this control England rules 
and robs India, Egypt, Africa and the West Indies; 
by virtue of this control we of the United States 
can tell Haytians, Hawaians, Filipinos and Virgin 
Islanders how much they^hould get for their labor 
and What shall be done in their lands; by virtue of 
this control Belgium can still say to the Congolese 
whether they shall have their hands hacked off 
and their eyes gouged out—and all without any 
reference to what Africans, Asiatics or other infe¬ 
rior members of the world’s majority may want. 

It is thus clear that, as long as the Color Line 
exists, all the perfumed protestations of Democracy 
cy on the part of the white race must be simply 
downright lying. The cant of Democracy is intend¬ 
ed as dust in the eyes of white voters, incense on 
the' altar of their own self-love.- It furnishes bait for 
the clever statesmen who hold the destinies of their 
people in their hands when they go fishing for suck¬ 
ers in the waters of public discussion. But it be¬ 
comes more and more apparent that Hindus, Egyp¬ 
tians, Africans, Chinese and Haytians have taken 
the measure of this cant and hypocrisy. And, what¬ 
ever the white world may think, it will have these 
peoples to deal with during this twentieth century. 

In dealing with them in the past it has been 
considered sufficient that the white man should 
listen to his own voice alone in determining what 
colored peoples should have; and they have, there¬ 


fore, been trying perpetually to “solve” the prob¬ 
lems arising from their own assumption of the* role 
of God. The first and still the simplest method was 
to kill them off, either by slaughter pure and sim¬ 
ple, as in the case of the American Indians and the 
Congo natives, by forcibly changing their mode of 
life,as was done by those pious prudes who- killed 
off the Tasmanians; or by importing among them 
rum, gin, whisky, syphilis, and consumption as has 
been attempted in the case of the Negroes of Africa 
and North-America. But, unlike the red Indians 
and Tasmanians, most of these subject peoples have 
refused to be killed off. Their vitality is too strong.- 
The later method divides itself into internal 
and external treatment. The internal treatment 
consists in making them work, to develop the re¬ 
sources of their ancestral lands, not fdr themselves, 
but for their white over-lords, so that the national 
and imperial coffers shall be filled to overflowing 
while the Hindu ryot, on six cents a day, lives down 
to the level of the imperialist formula: 

“The poor benighted Hindoo, 

lie does the best he kin do; ■ i 

He never dches 
For chops and steaks 

And for clothes he makes his skin do." .. 
The external treatment consists of girdling 
them with forts and battleships and holding armies 
in readiness to fly at their throats upon the least 
sign of uppishness or impudence. 

Now, this similarity of suffering on the part of 
colored folk has given, and is giving, rise to a cer¬ 
tain similarity of sentiment. Egypt has produced 
the Young Egypt movement; India, the Swadesha, 
the All-India Congress, and the present revolution¬ 
ary movement which has lit the fuse of the powder- 
keg on which Britain squats in India today: Africa 
has her Ethiopian Movement which ranges from 
the Zulus and Hottentots of the Cape to the Ekoi 
of Nigeria; in short the darker races, chafing Under 
the domination of the alien whites, are everywhere 
showing a disposition to take Democracy at its word 
and to win some measure of it—for themselves. 
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What part in this great drama of the future are 
the Negroes of the Western world to play? The 
. answer is on the knees of the gods, who often make 
hash of the predictions of men. But it is safe to say 
that, before the Negroes of the Western World 
•can play any effective part they must first acquaint 
themselves with what’s taking place in that larger 
world' whose millions are in motion. They must 
keep well informed of the trend of that motion and 
-of its range and possibilities. If our problem here 
is really a part of a great world-wide problem, we 
must make our attempts to solve our part link up 
with the attempts being: made elsewhere to solve 
the other parts. So will we profit by a wider ex¬ 
perience and perhaps be able to lend some assist¬ 


Expediency and compromise ruled Mr. Wilson 
at Paris, and he would have them rule at Washing¬ 
ton now, so that he may have his way. 

Of what use to us is a League of Nations if for 
three months every year we must have simultane¬ 
ously under arms one million one hundred thousand 
•of our youth, in addition, probably, to two hundred 
thousand sailors and marines? Was the war fought 
’merely, to transfer militarism from Berlin to Wash¬ 
ington? We cannot believe that the proposal will 
be accepted by the American people, but if it is, it 
will be another nail in the coffin of the existing so¬ 
cial system.—The Nation. 

The presidential terms of Woodrow Wilson 
and Venustiano Carranza are drawing to a close. 
Mr. Wilson, who has seized the republics of Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua, without loosing 
the American grip on Panama, has thrice invaded 
Mexico without a declaration of War, and might be 
persuaded to do so again. Indeed, the very terms of 
his latest proclamation make it possible for him to 
establish or overturn any Government in Mexico, 
simply by instructing Mr. Lansing to wliom muni¬ 
tions may be consigned. The next president of the 
United States may be of a different moral and poll* 
tical type. Moreover, Mr. Carranza may be replaced 
by one of those smooth diplomats not uncommon 
In Latin-America, with whom it would be next to 
impossible to pick a quarrel.—Ibid. 


ance to that ancient Mother Land of ours to whom 
we may fittingly apply the words of Milton: 

“Methinks I see in my mind a mighty and 
puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep and shaking her invincible locks; me- 
thinks I see her like an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
noon-day beam; methinks I see her scaling and 
improving her sight at the fountain itself of heav¬ 
enly radiance, while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds—with them also that love the 
twilight—hover around, amazed at what she 
means, and in their useless gabble would prognos¬ 
ticate a year of sects and schisms.” / 


The Middle Ages are good to illustrate devo¬ 
tion! the Renaissance, passionate individualism; 
the rise of the Americas, civilized men pitted against 
virgin nature. 

The great State of Texas, which so carefully 
enforces racial equality and Christian good govern¬ 
ment that there has only been one Negro lynched 
since the race riots of last month, would like to con¬ 
quer Mexico without aid from the Government at 
Washington. 

It seems that to be a brutal, heartless thug, 
and torture helpless prisoners, is anywhere from 
eight to eighteen years less of a crime in the eyes 
of the Federal Administration than to hare a Chrs- 
tian conscience and obey it. 

“The Daily News” of England intimates that 
it is better “to be badly governed by Parliament 
than wisely governed by trades unions.” 

Our view is, as we hare repeatedly said, that 
the present League of Nations may become a device 
for enabling the economic exploitation of small and 
weak peoples without the risk and cost of war; and 
we congratulate ourselves upon the distinguished 
support which Mr. Chamberlain has given to that 
view. May the dangers be guarded against soqn!— 
The Nation*. 


Contemporaneous Predictions 


Semper Fidelia 
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building up of a business that eould be left to the 
family as a legacy for their successors to enjoy and 
make themselves stronger in their native home as 
the yehrs roll past. 

But we see them here in Harlem teaching us 
by precept and example the beauty of English life 
and the greatness of English laws as dispensed by 
their magistrates, they have acquired all the mi¬ 
micry of Britons even to canes and monocles. To 
them the American Negro is a piker. They repre¬ 
sent the upper crust of society. Because of the 
splendid economic possibilities we are forced to 
ask “are the Negroes or colored people in Demera- 
ra ready to throw up the sponge or to continue and 
for the survival of the fittest or is it a sign that 
they acknowledge the superiority of the coolie and 
find refuge by emigrating elsewhere to be lost 
among the masses as we See them here in Harlem ? 
It is admitted by all prudent men that the youth 
is the flower of a nation, its manhood represented 
by the love, . tenderness and splendid physical 
make-up, but these splendid fellows are coming to 
America in large numbers, taking advantage of its 
educational facilities and instead of returning home 
to carry hack the light they prefer to remaiij with 
us. We have them here among us as lawyers, doc¬ 
tors, dentists, teachers, ministers of the Gospel, 
musicians, and in every known trade and calling, 
and scattered in every direction. Horace Greeley 
said: “young man, go West”, and that this vener¬ 
able editor was right is verified by the fact that the 
West to-day is one of the best and most progressive 
sections of our country. 

The place for the natives of Demerara and 
other West India Islands where English is the ver¬ 
nacular is the splendid colony which is blest with 
fabulous wealth waiting for the agriculturist to 
stretch his wand and make the earth respond to 
his magnetic touch. But will the Negro of the 
West Indies who is already separated by the fool¬ 
ishness. of caste be able to break down the customs 
and sinister traditions that exist in the West In¬ 
dies? The world is more anxious nowadays to see 
a man who can give a good account of himself as 
a producer. Here in Harlem the Negrdes are, as a 
body, m.ainlv consumers, most of them following 
the native, despise the avenues of hard labor and 
find pleasure in doing most anything which will 
give him an opportunity to attend dances, parties, 
picnics, cricket games, etc., an opportunity to sport 
his white flannels swing his cane gnd delight us 


with his monocle and English frock coat and in the 
evening dress as if he just came out of the band 
box. These are things which he did and didn’t 
wihen at home, but “in the land of the blind the 
squint eye is king.” The ten dollars per week 
is a munificent wage compared to the scanty, sum 
paid in the colony to even school teachers. What 
defence could they have for not giving a kind 
glance and a tender smile to.the fatherland as well 
as to the mother and family! as an expression of 
abiding faith in helping the coming generation to 
see and study conditions, a wish and desire to stay 
at home. The tender recollections of youth re¬ 
mains in our soul when even the spirit is about to 
depart but judging by the fbrge floating West In¬ 
dian population in New York City and vicinity it 
seems as if but few nationals from those islands 
remain at home except the old and infirm. A plea 
is hereby made for a tentative plan to develop trade 
by keeping the bulk of them at home and helping 
the women to see into the future with calmness 
and love for the growing offspring developing into 
manhood and being a treasure in the community 
instead of a roaming bird in lands unknown to his 
friends of yesterdays. 

-* »- 

THE BEGGAR 


Soliciting money from people in this city, for 
one cause and another, is a very common thing. 
There is always somebody in need, some society 
or church striving to raise special funds, someone 
begging for the sake of humanity. You give. Did 
you ever stop to think that this begging stunt is 
greatly overworked? Yes, many a business man 
falls to the expedient beggar constantly.. This 
thing should be stopped or placed on a respectable 
basis, so that w e shall be able to know the expert 
beggar, the needy beggar, the expedient beggar, 
and the clever beggar—one from the other. It is 
too sacrilegious to beg for the church and fail get¬ 
ting there with all of it, and too mean to solicit 
for some charitable organization and delegate 
yourself as/the subjecit of pity, too base to take 
money for any purpose designed as a public move¬ 
ment, and fail to give a record to the donor, as. 
evidence of your good faith. Why not make some 
mpre laws requiring all solicitors for charity, reli¬ 
gious, no matter what kind of effort, take the sum 
received, filed with the city and organizations ben- 
efitted.—P. A. 
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THE RAGE RIOTS 

By JOHN E. BRUCE “Grit” 


fJTIE times are out of joint, or seem so, and the 
dog days are nearly here. The brute instinct of 
the white man has recently been given full rein in 
the populous cities of Washington,D.C. and Chica¬ 
go, Illinois, the home of Lincoln, and the political 
paradise of the Negro in recent years. 

What is. the cause. of these fierce clashes be- 
,'tweeen the two races? They are racial, and eco¬ 
nomic. The white laboring man in the North sees 
in the Negro a formidable rival in the labor mar¬ 
ket, and regards his presence in northern industrial 
and manufacturing centres as a menace to the 
white industrial classes in these sections. 

The race riot which recently, took, place in 
Liverpool, England, was due to the same cause. 
The Negroes who were “good enough Morgans” 
to work in the munition plants of Great Britain, 
While she was fighting with her “back to the wall” 
against a bitter and relentless foe, are no longer 
-desired among the laboring element of Great Brit¬ 
ain and especially in such large numbers/because 
the places which they occupy in the labor world 
are needed by white English laboring men. What 
is, or §eem to be, true of conditions in England, 
will apply with equal force to labor conditions in 
the United States. Those Negrpes who have swal¬ 
lowed the bait thrown out by the Federation of 
Labor at its recent session at'Atlantic City will in 
time discover its unpalatableness when they at¬ 
tempt to digest it. The white labor unions do not 
propose or intend to give the black laboring man 
organized or unorganized, a white man’s chance to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow at white 
men’s wages. h 

White human nature cannot be changed by 
threats, legislation, or by resolutions, neither can 
black human nature be changed by these methods. 

Race antipathy is inherent in men of all races, 
and it only can be eradicated and softened by edu¬ 
cation and mutual understandings of the view 
point of each race. This requires time, tact, and 
intelligence, mutual forebearance, and patience. 

There are religious, social, neighborhood sec- 
tiorial and national prejudices and there always 
will be, just as there will always be race prejudice. 
The remedy for destroying race prejudice, in so far 
as it can be destroyed, to me seems simple. Preju¬ 


dice in the last analysis is after all only ignorance. 

Prejudging people we do not know, -is unfair 
and unjust. When we know people who are mor¬ 
ally, clean, whose integrity is unquestionable, whose 
character is irreproachable, whose reputation is 
unsullied, and who are intelligent and capable, we 
are bound, if we are disposed to be, honest; to res¬ 
pect them. Now, these are the qualities that com¬ 
mand the consideration of just and honorable men 
in dealing with their fellow men, and that help to 
remove and not infrequently to entirely. to eradi¬ 
cate race prejudice. It is manners, not dress, nor 
money, nor position that will make the man, and 
manners married to brains break down more 
race prejudice than all the mass meetings held and 
fiery speeches made by perfervid orators and irres¬ 
ponsible and misguided agitators from now until 
dooms’ day. 

The force that wins is intellectuality, the “su 
aviter in modo fortiter in re.” The uncouth Negro 
in a silk hat, and frock coat is not any better, arid 
does not count for anymore among self-respecting 
and refined people, than an uncouth white riian 
similarly arrayed. A fine coat often covers great 
ignorance, bue riever conceals it. The remedy then, 
I should say, for removing or ^destroying race prej¬ 
udice is to be found, not in legislative enactments 
or in resolutions protesting against its existence 
and application, but in a change of the Negro view¬ 
point of those against whom their opposition is 
now directed because they are prejudiced against 
us. To find the cause of this prejudice and to rem¬ 
edy it,is to find the solution or the race problem in 
America, and we will then have discovered as will 
also many white people who now indulge unreason¬ 
able prejudices against the Negroes, Jews, Irish, 
Germans, Italians, etc., that the people we do not 
know (when we really come to know them) are as 
good as the people we really know. 


Of black sages and philosophers, the great 
Volney. years ago paid this tribute: “How are we 
astonished when we reflect that to the race of Ne¬ 
groes at present our slaves, and the object of our 
extreme contempt, we owe our arts and science 
and even the very use of speech.” 
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The Labor Union in British Guiana 

By G. McLEAN OGLE, 

(Special Correspondent in British Guiana) 


J^EALISING the need for labor organization in 
British Guiana through the dire need of the 
times, the Stevedore laborers, under the courage¬ 
ous leadership of Mr. Hubert Critchlow, himself a 
workingman, formed themselves into a corpora¬ 
tion, now widely known as the “British Guiana 
Labour Union”. During the latter part of 1918, 
the wharf laborers felt themselves forced to strike 
on several occasions in consequence of the greatly 
increased, cost of living, and the unsympathetic 
attitude of their employers. Recognizing the strong 
character and honesty of purpose of Hubert Critch¬ 
low, one of their number, the workmen deputed 
him to undertake the management of their affairs. 
As was to be expected in any initial attempt of 
colored men of the laboring classes to stand up for 
their rights along recognized lines practiced in Eu¬ 
rope and America, the capitalists of the Colony at 
once put into practice their usual methods of deal¬ 
ing with men of color. They started bullying tac¬ 
tics on the ground that the loftier their attitude the 
quicker will the men be broken to' their desires, for 
they could never hold out for any length of time, 
as their economic condition was so poor. They rec¬ 
oned without the influence of Critchlow, for he 
showed his fellow workmen that it cost the steam¬ 
ship Agents an enormous sum daily to have their 
boats idle, therefpre it was as much in their inter¬ 
ests to raise the- strike as it was the laborers’ to get 
to work once more. Again, some exercise of 
self-denial on their part meant a corresponding 
amount of ease in the entire future. His advice fell 
upon willing ears, and the result justified their at¬ 
titude. The representatives of the workmen were 
summoned before the Chamber of Commerce, and 
on the discovery that no bull-dozing would serve 
on the discovery that no bull-dozing would serve to 
change the men’s attitude, and that Chritchlbw was 
rightly met, and the strike ended. On other occa¬ 
sions it was found necessary, if Labor was to be 
regarded as an entity, to suspend labor for further 
re-adjustments; for when it was discovered that 
the merchants increased the prices of commodities 
purchased by the wharf laborers, these men rightly 
contended that their labors should net them higher 
remuneration. The result Was once more gratify¬ 


ing. In March last, was fought the last pitched battle 
between Capital and Labor, and the laborers, who 
had in the meantime organized themselves into a 
Union with Critchlow as Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Mr. Wm. Hosannah,- President, invited the capi¬ 
talists affected by the strike to meet them in meet¬ 
ing assembled in their Hall, and thresh the matter 
out. This invitation was accepted through desper¬ 
ation, and there was a full dress rehearsal of wrongs 
sustained by either side. Through the progressive 
views of one of the visiting members of the Firm 
which was the chief sufferer as a result of the 
strike, a board of Arbitration was appointed, three 
on either side with an umpire who was considered 
impartial. The result was entirely favorable, the 
laborer getting better wages and conditions, ten 
gether with an 8 hour day. Seeing the practical 
progress being made by this section of the laboring 
classes, other workers took a lively interest in the 
movement, the first successful one of the kind in 
British Guiana, and expressed their willingness to. 
throw in their lot with it. Females were subse¬ 
quently admitted to membership, as were boys. 
Craftsmen and Printers joined, and what was 
started in January of this year as a humble organi¬ 
zation for self-defence, suddenly developed into 
universal recognition as a powerful concern with a 
brilliant and .useful future before it. Democracy is 
coming into its own throughout the world, it was 
considered fitting by all, save those with capitalistic 
interests, to be a move along with the trend of the' 
times. In June it was decided to recognize the 
services of the Secretary-Treasurer by engaging 
him on a whole-time basis, paying him a decent 
salary, and thereby repaying him somewhat for 
his ■ sleepless nights and the indignity of arrest 
which he suffered in the Union’s interests, what 
time that colossal camouflage was advanced to in¬ 
timidate its members and suppress this strong 
movement among the colored people, which prog¬ 
ressed somewhate like an octopus to capit&l, threat¬ 
ening everything that European Labor circles 
threatened to the interests of the capitalists of that 
continent. For issuing the following circular with 
the object of widening the scope of the Union, Mr. 









Critchlow was arrested by a detective on April 3rd. 


AN INVITATION. 

Colonization Scheme or Decline. 

Workers, do you know that the World 
over LABOUR is coming into its own? Why, 
at the very Peace Conference the Representa¬ 
tives of Labour are in evidence Demerarian 
working men, what! Do you not intend to 
Mobilize, Co-operate, Amalgamate, and de¬ 
mand Proper Wages and shorter working 
hours for your bone and sinew? 

An effort will be made to bring the various 
sections of Labour together and you are Invi¬ 
ted to attend a preliminary meeting which will 
be held at 8 o’clock on Saturday night, Sth Ap¬ 
ril, 1919, in the Unique Friendly Society’s Hall 
Lot 142, Regent Street. Come and hear partic¬ 
ulars about the Inauguration of the Amalga¬ 
mated Workers Association and be amongst 
the first 500 to enroll. 

The working men of the city of Georgetown 
struck work and demonstrated to have him releas¬ 
ed. The excitement attracted the attention of the 
general public; strong representation was made 
by several colored lawyers, many of them mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature. The Police Department, 
finding the action unjustifiable on the ground that 
the pamphlets contained nothing of an inflamma¬ 
ble nature, resorted'to the absurd and undignified 
attitude of shifting responsibility, actually suggest¬ 
ing that Critchlow was not virtually under arrest. 
That blunder was the biggest bit of advertising 
ever launched in support of the Labor Union, and 
coming as it did just prior to the meeting at which 
the capitalists conceeded every point demanded by 
the laborers, and recognized the Institution by at¬ 
tending the meeting as per invitation, the member¬ 
ship Roll swelled into the, thousand mark. Branches 
are being started all over the Colony, and a start 
-has been made to supply the needs of members by 
■irectly importing supplies of all kinds from 
labroad. Efforts are being made to get into touch 
with similar bodies throughout the West India Is¬ 
lands, and there will be a West India Federation of 
Labor, which might prove itself the forerunner of 
the Great Federation of the British West Indies, 
so much talked about of late. The laborers of Brit¬ 
ish Guiana, to the contrary, are not talking, but 
doing. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN TRINIDAD 


From, the first issue of “The Trinidad Literary 
Magazine” (June, 19.19) which contains 56 pages of 
literature,—a series or original ind interesting arti¬ 
cles and stories with a liberal supply of poems,—we 
cull the following from its foreword-editorial:— 

To-day the trumpet blast of Literature is her¬ 
alding far and wide its clarion notes with no un¬ 
certain precision or purposeless aim; men and wo¬ 
men, at last happily freed from the protracted night¬ 
mare of war, are now turning their attention once 
more to profitable and tranquil pursuits. The call 
to take into our arms the literary heroes of the past 
and let our thoughts travel with them in silent med¬ 
itation, is meeting with ready response not only 
from those whose vocations affords them many 
wear}- hours of leisure but even from those whose 
energies are deafly taxed with the annoying mo¬ 
ments of business. Their excellent lessons of virtue 
and purity which play so indispensable a part in the 
mental disposition and very character of a people 
appeal to the good sense of every one who is in this 
present age,‘is compelled to regard with a great deal 
of concern the huge strides of intellectual advance¬ 
ment and the increased popularity of language, 
spoken and written, with its immediate demand for 
a purer accent and an added refinement of expres¬ 
sion. “Human inventions march f-orr the comnlex 
to the simple and simplicity is perfection,” a state¬ 
ment used by Alexandre Dumas in his ‘Monte Cris- 
to’ in another connection, striker the keynote to 
modern requirements in thought and language. To 
pave the way to make this panacea possible though 
to succeed to do so in its highest degilee would be 
a utopian aspiration, by enco.uraging our young men 
and women to replace loose thinking, and to substi¬ 
tute for slang terms and meaningless colloquial ex- 
pressiofis simple dignified English with its richness 
of style and ‘fluid melody’ of diction is the desire 
that prompted the “Trinidad Literary Magazine’ 
into being. 

For our purpose we cannot always adhere too 
closely to the technical signification of the term 
‘literature’ but may have to distort it, very much 
perhaps, by applying to it an extensive meaning 
so as to embody a variety of contributions with 
varying literary standards in. order to induce all 
sections of our cosmopolitan community to have- 
published their writings on whatever subject their 
inclination leads them. No so much what our con¬ 
tributors write as HOW they write is our instant 
care, and, while we hope to be able to help those 
who give us their talent and their time it must be 
borne in mind that the standard of literature at¬ 
tained will be our deciding factor in accepting and 
paying for contributions. 

(Continued on Page 15 
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THE NORTH DISGRACED. AN AFTERMATH OF WAR 


TKe futile stuggle between white and. black in 
Chicago seems coming to an end not because the 
situation is under control but because the passion 
has spent itself and enough blood has been spilt to 
alarm both parties to the war within a city. The 
reflection of Chicago in her senses will be the only 
•reflection possible to men and women who have 
come through an experience so humiliating, a sense 
of honor smirched and disgrace burned in with a 
branding iron. We have heard in the past of disor¬ 
ders and flagrant injustice in Central America, and 
have instinctively, wanted to carry our clear tradi¬ 
tions of life under the law into the wilderness; we 
have heard with horror of pogroms in Russia and 
Poland and felt a sense of superioity because in our 
land all races fared alike; whatever new rumors we 
may hear, let us remember our own shame. We 
have lost all right to burn with missionary zeal until 
we live down the race riots of Washington and Chi¬ 
cago. And it will take a long time. 

The economic and social aspects of the riots are 
anything but reassuring that the task will be ait 
-easy one. For the first time we-have had a definite 
manifestation of race antagonism in the north, and 
there seems no reason to doubt the theory that it 
has followed the line of Negro migration. Tlhe 
north has been telling the south ever since the civil 
war that it can get along nicely with Negroes, that 
there is no excuse for giving them less than equal 
rights. And now that the war has brought a quota 
of Negro laborers large enough to campete in some 
instances with whites, now that Negroes because of 
increased housing needs, have set foot in precincts 
of Chicago hitherto sacred to the white race, the 
people of the north have shown themselves utterly 
unjust and impatient, intolerant to a degree the 
southerners would not defend in themselves. 

There is no getting around the fact that a fun¬ 
damental antipathy often exists. And the social fac¬ 
tor affects the economic factor to such an extent 
that when a Negro family moves into the neighbor¬ 
hood rents are affected. In Chicago the protest 
against Negro tenants has been made by dynamite 
under dwelling houses. The blind, untutored fool, 
without a conscience who thought to gain his point 
in this fashion needs no refutation. But the city as 
a whole has suffered and will suffer for his folly. 
There is a burden on Washington and Chicago to 
live this thing down;, and a burden on the whole 
country to take a new attitude toward the Negro 
before our national good name shall be irretrievably 
lost.—The Globe. 


During the period when masses of men were 
being blown into bloody fragments by shot and 
shell, or their lungs being eaten up by poison gas; 
while they were fighting the filth and mud, the lice 
and rats, as well as the “enemy,” there were many 
sentimentalits who professed to see in this a “re¬ 
birth” of man,. Out of it was to come a “spiritual 
exaltation” that was to make of men a nobler ra.ce, 
crowning the long eras of human evolution with its 
best fruitage of virtues and nobility of character. 

These sentimentalists were unconsciously neo- 
militarists of the German school, as the latter had 
specialized in this thing for many years. The Ger¬ 
man military philosophers had developed a whole 
literature glorifying the elevating power of war, and 
this literature was being damned from Dan to Beer- 
sheba by the very Sentimentalists in this country 
who were chanting a version of their own. 

It is now coming to be recognized that the “spir¬ 
itual exaltation” arising out (of the European sham¬ 
bles is not quite according to the vision of our neo- 
German militarists. The Evening Post’s story oJE 
the Washington riots admits that much of this sav¬ 
agery aimed at the Negroes can be traced to the 
psychology developed by the war. In. the case of 
many young men, this savagery is regarded as due 
to a desire to mutilate and to kill, and this mood had 
its orign in the abnormal conditions that surround 
men sent forth for the same purpose. 


Chicago has now had a dose of this “spiritual 
exaltation.” Three dead and SO injured is the toll 
(later reports state 40 dead and over 500 wounded.) 
taken in -the race riot in the lake city. We believe 
that Chicago is the farthest, north city that has yet 
engaged in this festivity, and this would indicate, 
the passion of mobbing Negroes is spreading like 
deadly fever. The lowest passions in the human 
breast have been unleashed to wreak havoc in the 
capital city and in the second largest city in 
United States. 


We commend this to the consideration of th£ 
sentimentalists and the poets who have been ideal¬ 
izing the facts that led to the peace of Paris. There 
is no reason why they should not now write odes to 
the dying and the dead in Washington and Chicago, 
just to confirm their faith in the “spiritual exalta¬ 
tion” the peoples of these cities are enjoying at this 
time.—The Call, July 30. 
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RACE RIOTS TRAGICALLY EMPHASIZE 
A VITAL NATIONAL DUTY. 


(From The Evening Mail, July 30.) 

^Cl'ose upon the heels of the disquieting revela¬ 
tion of race friction in Washington, Chicago for the 
past three days has been in the throes of an appall¬ 
ing outbreak of hatred between white citizens and 
their black fellow-citizens. 

The pitifully trivial beginning of the riots in 
Chicago—the accidental invasion of a “white men’s” 
beach by a Negro yo.uth adrift on a raft—points 
to the inevitable conclusion that an accumulation of 
race hostility was only awaiting an opportunity to 
find expression in organized mob violence. 

Since a white youth threw a stone at the colored 
youth on the bathing beach last Sunday, the city 
of Chicago has been the scene of disorders which 
have attached an indelible blot upon its fair name, 

The list of 28 killed and 500 others more or le,ss 
s.eriously wounded up to this morning is a measure 
of the intensisty of the storm of hatred that has 
swept oyer the western metropolis. 

Stripped of all verbiage, the situation in Chica¬ 
go represents an attack by an overwhelming majori¬ 
ty upon a suppressed and comparatively., powerless 
minority. 

In the dark background of the picture is a sys¬ 
tematic exploitation of Negro labor by white em¬ 
ployers; the recruiting of a large number of Ne¬ 
groes from the South by offers qf good pay and as¬ 
surances of housing accomodations which, were not 
available, and of a consequent overflow of congested 
black population into “white” districts. • 

To this invasion of “white” districts by Negroes 
is to be traced the immediate animus of the present 
outbreak. 

But back of that immediate cause is the large 
and fruitful accumulation of race friction that pre¬ 
sents a problem of first importance for the American 
people. 

The, friction that has attached a stain to the 
escutcheon of the great city of Chicago is going on 
in every center of population in the North where 
Negro workers in considerable numbers have been 
.brought by the industrial necessities and opportuni¬ 
ties of the war. 

It is doubly a pity and a shame to American 
civilization that the outbreak in the national capital 
and in Chicago should have occurred after a period 
of united national endeavor for the noblest of aims, 
chief among which is the securing of the right of 
life and self-determination to all peoples. 

In that struggle the American Negro, despite 
the disabilities and the limitations which have en¬ 
compassed him in some parts of the .country in the 
past, has done his full share to insure the attain¬ 
ment of the national purpose. 

The conduct of the Negro troops on the frontier 
of freedom has contributed its full share to the lus¬ 


ter which American manhood has shed upon the 
flag. 

It is a poor reward for these brave soldiers— 
American by birth, spirit, devotion and achievement 
—to find upon their return that their race; is being 
made the center of armed attack by the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority. 

The Negro woman whose son has fallen on the 
field of battle side by side with the son of a white 
woman is just as much entitled to the gratitude and 
the regard of her countrymen as the white woman 
whose sorrow and sacrifice she shares. 

The Negro community which has contributed 
its quota of manhood to our armies has performed 
its duty to the country just as faithfully as the ad¬ 
joining white community. It is therfore as fully 
entitled to the protection of the American spirit as 
the white community. 

Through no choice of their ancestors, the col¬ 
ored people are an integral part of the brawn, the 
brain and" the spirit of America. We cannot afford 
to alienate ten millions of our fellow-citizens to 
make ten million Americans outcasts and helots. 

This is a problem for the majority to solve. 
The white race prides itself upon its mental and 
moral superiority to the black. It is the duty of the 
white race to apply that mental and moral superior¬ 
ity to the solution of the race problem. 

The course pursued in Washington and Chica¬ 
go by white mobs is fraught with peril. It is a sow¬ 
ing of dragon’s teeth which already isNproducing a 
crop of daggers, rifles and torches. 

Biack Americans who behave themselves must 
be assured of the same protection that is accorded 
to white Americans who behave themselves. 

Black Americans who do not behave themselves 
must be assured of the same safeguards of justice 
that are accorded to white offenders against the law. 

We cannot have one law for the white man and 
another law for the black man. 

That is the road that leads to national shame 
and national weakness. And from that road we 
must turn our footsteps before it is too late. 

ANXIOUS OVER MOROCCO, IN AFRICA ! 

Madrid, July 31.-—The situation in the Spanish 
zone (why not say mandatory (?) ) in Morocco 
where the bandit Raisuli (long may he reign) was 
x-ecently reported to have begun a new revolt) wds 
declared during debate in the Cortes today to be 
growing more serious. 

Deputy Garcia called attention to disquieting 
indications reported in engagements on July 10, ll 
and 12. He said men wearing European unifo/ms 
and using hand grenades of the latest model were 
among the contingents fighting against the Span¬ 
iards, 

The Marquis de Lima, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in response to the Deputy’s statement, 
questioned the accuracy of Senior Garcia’s infor¬ 
mation. 
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“THE NATION”, “THE NEW YORK TIMES”. 

and “the Washington post.’* 


On top of the race wlar in Washington, says The 
Nation, comes the news of an outbreak on the 
streets of Chicago, resulting in a score of deaths. 
When will the country understand the significance 
of this? When will it realize that it must talk a 
great deal less about Bolshevism in Russia and a 
great deal more about anarchy in America? Al¬ 
ready some of our blind editors, like those of the 
“New York Times”, are proceeding precisely as the 
Russian newspapers did in regard to the Jewish 
pogroms, for they see in these two outbreaks the 
results of Bolshevist propaganda, or pro-German 
propaganda, and invariable place the blame upon 
the Negroes. At bottom, the blame lies elsewhere, 
as The Nation has so constantly pointed out. The 
world war has left the colored people of America 
inflamed to the highest degree because of the de¬ 
nial of their fundamental rights as American citi¬ 
zens. The Nation prophesied these riots; it pro¬ 
phesies more and more bloodshed until this ques¬ 
tion is settled right. Meanwhile, as long as editors 
encourage lawlessness as cynically as the editor of 
“The Washington Post,” there can be no hope of 
averting mob violence anywhere. On the morning 
of the worst day in Washington, when mobs led by 
men in United States uniforms were dragging inno¬ 
cent Negroes from street-cars and brutally beating 
them, “The Washington Post” printed this on its 
first page: 

Mobilization For Tonight 

It was learned that a mobilization of every 
available service , man stationed in or near Wash¬ 
ington or on leave here has been ordered for tomor¬ 
row evening near the Knights of Columbus hut or 
Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets. The hour of assembly is 9 o’clock, and the 
purpose is a ‘clean-up’ that will.call the events of the 
last two evenings to pale into insignificance. Whe-< 
ther official cognizance of this assemblage and its 
intent will bring about its forestalling cannot be 
told. 


WASHINGTON, NOT MOSCOW 


In Washington, during the recent race riots, 
Negroes were surrounded in the streets, dragged 
from' street cars and beaten by mobs of soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians. This was in retaliation for 
certain attacks on white women during the past 
month. But, as is often the case, the violence had 
not even the doubtful virtue of being aimed at the 
real culprits. According to the New York Times, 
"a number of disturbances were caused by civilians 
who, when a crowd of Soldiers and sailors collected, 
pointed to any Negro who might be passing and 
yellted, 'There he goes!' Such outcries generally 


was followed by an attack upon the Negro by some 
of the sailors and soldiers.” Instances of this brutal 
baiting took place within a block of the White 
House. Had they occurred, let us say, in Moscow, 
we should unfailingly have hailed them as evidence 
of a nation’s inability to govern itself.—The New 
Republic. 

A LOCAL COTEM ON THE RACE RIOTS. 


From an editorial in ’’The Amsterdam News” 
we cull the following :•—-“There must be something 
at the bottom of this new hatred that the white 
soldiers have fetched back home from France 
against the black soldiers. It is said that one of the 
causes is to be found in the unusual valor of the 
black soldiers, brigaded with the French and com¬ 
manded by French officers, and the splendid recog¬ 
nition of their heroic services that the French 
Government and commanders bestowed upon the 
black heroes, in decorations and citations in ordqrs, 
and the like, together with the open arms hospitali¬ 
ty that the French people extended to the black 
troops. They accepted them as men and brethren. 

The Southern white soldiers resented this gen¬ 
erous treatment of the French Government and 
people and the conclusion is irresistibly that they 
are now, through the methods of the lynchocrat, 
undertaking to “keep the Negro in his place”—the 
place that these white soldiers and their sympathi¬ 
zers think he should occupy, and not the place he 
made for himself in the war as a soldier in action 
and an industrial worker worth while at home.” 


NG SELF-DETERMINATION FOR EGYPT 


Eight hundred natives killed, sixteen hundred 
wounded, 39 sentenced to death, 27 to imprisonment 
for life, and 2,000 sent to jail—this is the toll the 
British have taken in Egypt because the Egyptians 
have dared to desire, self-determination and the right 
of self-government. They believe wtih Ab. Lincoln 
that no man is good enough to govern any other 
man without that other man’s consent, but the Brit¬ 
ish do not. Of course, the British bled, too; sixty 
soldiers and civilans were killed and one hundred 
and forty-nine wounded. In some cases the natives 
attacked with savage ferocity, and the British re¬ 
taliated by bombing their villages—was it not the 
other day that we were scorning the contemptible 
Hun for this very thing? The Egyptian situation is 
fraught with evil. The British have enormously im¬ 
proved the economic lot of the people, have given 
them honest courts and clean government, and vast¬ 
ly bettered the genera! status of the native. But 
they can no more win the regard of the Egyptians 
than they can make the Irish love them. The only 
American correspondent in Egypt seems to have 
been Dr. William T. Ellis, of "The New York Her¬ 
ald", and an effort was made to suppress him. From 
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his letters it appears that the movement for a free 
Egypt is shaking the country to its debths. And 
these are the very people whose delegates Mr. Wil¬ 
son, the great democrat, not only refused to receive; 
he deliberately sold themout by recognizing official¬ 
ly the British protectorate just when the delegation 
reached Paris. 

• Starving a people until they choose a different 
form of government is, of course, no affair of ours, 
and if Mr. Wilson .Were not morally bankrupt, if he 
were not unfaithful to his own idealism and to that 
of America, he would never consent to it.—The 
Crime against Russia. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR NEGROES 


M. Diamond, a white man, writes in the New 
York World:—The Negro Problem must be solved 
by humane treatment. The white race is the 
stronger race-—stronger in wealth, in numbers, in 
breeding and education. But no credit is due it for 
being so. For centuries the colored man has been 
a slave, directly or indirectly under the heel of the 
white man. The day has come when he must 
demand (Readers: please note the word DEMAND 
written by a white 1 man for the Negro, while re¬ 
actionary Negro papers in Harlem and elsewhere 
are telling us to beg and plead, that time, the great 
cure-all will bring us relief. How passing strange!) 
an equal chance to live, to prosper, and to enjoy 
liberty regardless of his color. If he cannot hope 
for these blessings in our own beloved country, 
then where else in God’s creation can he expect 
them? Shall we deny him the opportunity we ex¬ 
tend to every other people? The real spirit of 
America must survive—live and let live—regard¬ 
less of race, color or creed.—Brooklyn, July 31. 


THE FLAME OF DEMOCRACY 


Two men in Alabama have been convicted of 
complicity in a lynching bee, and have been sen¬ 
tenced to the penitenciary. 

Oh, no; do not become agitated. 

The victim of the lynching was a white man. 

The Southerners are not becoming so violently 
revolutionary as to send men to the penitentiary 
for burning a Negro at the stake. 

It was the Southerners who put Woodrow 
Wilson in the White House. Woodrow, as you 
know, is the world-renowned champion of democ¬ 
racy. 

You can readily see how he happens to be such 
jwi unmitigated fighter for the lowly and oppressed. 

How could he be otherwise when he has the 
inspiration of gallant Democrats who reduce the' 
lowly and the oppressed to ashes? 

In the bright glow of these fires of inspiration, 
aven a wooden Indian’s heart would be kindled 
with the burning flame of democracy. —The Mil¬ 
waukee Leader. 


ALABAMA BREAKS PRECEDENTS 


Lynching will lose all of its attractions either 
as a form of excitement welcomed where nothing 
else ever happened or as a means of hastening the 
slow course- of legal justice, if the example just set 
in Baldwin County, Alabama, should come to be 
followed elsewhere. 

There, in the town of Bayminette, a mob re¬ 
cently broke into the jail and shot dead in his cell 
a man charged with murder. Contrary to innumer¬ 
able precedents, an>d just because the victim of the 
mob was a white man, the affair did not end in a 
verdict by the Coroner’s jury of “death at the 
hands of person unknown.” • (stereotyped phrase.) 

Instead the local authorities acted promptly 
and vigorously. They arrested some thirty men, 
identified them as participants in the crime com¬ 
mitted, and what is still more remarkable convicted 
them. At any rate, two were convicted and the 
other twenty-eight pleaded guilty.- Evidently the 
offence committed was considered something less 
than murder, for only two of the prisoners were 
sent to the penitentiary for long terms— one ten 
years and one fifteen. The others escaped with 
milder, but still severe, punishments. 

It is more than inmprobable that there will be 
another lynching in that town for spme time to 
come.—New York Times. 

ABYSSINIAN PRINCE LEFT, INSULTED 


Following the leaving, aboard the steamship Mar¬ 
tha Washington, of Prince Dedjamatch, heir to the 
throne of Abyssinia and head of the Abyssinian 
Mission to the United States, H. H. Topakyan, the 
Persian Consul General, announced he would go to 
Washington to take up with the Administration 
the question of making a suitable apology to the 
Prince for an alleged insult given him by the Na¬ 
tional Democratic Club. 

Mr. Topakyan sought to give a dinner to the 
Prince at the club, but at the last moment it was 
called off, because it is alleged, some members of 
the club drew the "color line.” The place of the 
dinner was then changed to the Republican Club, 
but later for some unexplained reasons, it was held 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

According to persons in the Prince’s suite 
aboard the ship, His Royal Highness was much 
disturbed over the incident. 

Mr. Topakyan is a member of the National 
Democratic Club and also of the Republican Club. 
Mr. Topakyan said that he had the honor of be¬ 
longing to both clubs because many years ago, he 
was, by virtue of his official position, asked to join 
each of the clubs. He is now an American citizen, 
and he said last night that he was an independent 
in politics. 

H. H. Hahlo, of the house committee of the 
National Democratic Club, denied that the club had 
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drawn the color line, he said that the only reason 
the dinner was not held there was a rule against 
functions on Sunday night, which is ladies’ night, 
lie said that he did not think that the dinner had 
been authorized and then cancelled, but that it was 
never authorized at all, or never authorized by any 
person who had power to make such arrangements. 

MR. TROTTER V'TpALACE CASINO 


A few weeks ago a meeting was held at the 
Palace Casino, in Harlem, under the auspices of the 
Equal Rights League to welcome home from France 
-Mr. William Monroe Trotter, who, when a pass¬ 
port was refused him by the United States Govern¬ 
ment to go to France, gained passage as assistant 
to a cook on board a tramp freighter in order to lay 
out cause before the Peace Conference. 

; The various speakers, including clergymen and 
newspapermen of the race, were wildly applauded 
and approved by the audience when they/almost to 
» man, advised the audience to use all methods to 
obtain their right, even force against force. 

Among the speakers, Mr. Whaley declared that 
the Equal Rights League had been established to 
voice the demands which are being made for the 
"absolute liberty of black men,” and that "the black 
man should have every right that God decreed and 
the Constitution guaranteed.” The audience, nearly 
2,000 strong, and among whom there were as many 
women as men, responded with deafening' cheers 
and a waiving of hands and handkerchiefs. 

The next speaker. Lieutenant McKaine, de¬ 
clared that “all methods, the ballot and even force, 
should be used that the 10,000,000 men and women 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line should be free.’ 

Mr. Carr, who spoke next, presented the fight 
of the black man as being also the fight of the white 
man, as the Negro was an integral part of the na¬ 
tion. “The black man was the only one to whom 
it was not necessary to appeal with idealistic bunk 
to fight in the war, he fought because he knew it 
was his duty.” 

Mr. Wibecan asserted, in opening his address, 
that the “time to talk had ceased.... The blacks 
have always been a law-abiding people. Our boys 
went to France, and if the black man is an asset in 
war, he must be an asset in peace.” 

The Rev. Mr. Frazier Miller said that he “was 
the one pastor in New York who refused to raise; 
the flag in his church, as the Cross was the symbol 
of the church.” 

Then'Mr. Trotter rose to speak the audience 
rose with him with their enthusiasm at the highest 
pitch. Mr. Trotter disclaimed for the Negro any 
love of fighting for fighting’s sake. “We ask no¬ 
thing because we are black, but simply to be let 
alone. We have adopted the bulldog doctrine be¬ 
cause the Caucasian in our midst respects nothing 
but fighting, retaliation. Character or no character, 
we believe that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. I told them in Paris that unless and until 
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a concerted guarantee were given of citizenship 
based upon full democracy, with no distinction as 
to race or color, there could be no world peace and 
while they were degrading us they were making 
our boys fight for them.” 

“1 tried to get an audience with President Wil¬ 
son, but finally received a note that the President 
could not see me. I then petitioned the President 
to send a message to Congress asking them to make 
lynching a Federal crime, and finally after sending 
letters to evdfy member of the Peace Conference 
asking for consideration of the Negro, I sent a for¬ 
mal petition to Sir Eric Drummond, asking that ah 
amendment be made to the covenant of the League 
of Nations in behalf of the colored man. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN TRINIDAD 

Continued from page Eleven 


We want those who live outside of the Island 
to know that (Port-of-Spain) the capital of Trinidad 
is not an old-fashioned, ramshackle village, but a 
modern city of 100,000 inhabitants with streets 
overlaid with oil won from its own oil-fields: to 
seriously realize that Trinidad offers untold com¬ 
mercial possibilities; that extensive undeveloped 
agricultUi-al and mineral resources are awaiting en¬ 
terprising investors; and that our cocoa, coco.-nut 
sugar and coffee estates are reliable and attractive 
securities. We want our youth to take a deeper in¬ 
terest in the affairs affecting the welfare of the col¬ 
ony; to study mole keenly questions of colonial and 
intercolonial import; to see the beauty within our 
gates and to try to interpret by the use of pen arid 
pencil the lofty feeling inspired by the grandeur of 
our magnificent scenery; an dto faithfully paint 
the dream pictures that haunt the mind when with 
propound reverence we watch the volume of water 
perpetually rushing headlong into the Blue Basin 
with its mystic charm, or yet again when we take a 
descent into the wonderful caves of Gasparee with 
their blends of lights and hues. 

That we in Trinidad, nay of the West Indies 
should continue to pursue prosperous careers and 
lead lives of ease and comfort without endeavoring 
to have an organ of our own wherein we would 
publish the speeches, lectures and writings that 
come from those of us who are eminently qualified 
to venture an opinion on the subjects thev attempt 
to treat; that not even the names of Is're’s illus¬ 
trious sons who have won golden honors in the vast 
commonwealth of letters con be traced in the pages 
of a literary publication of standing save but on m-e 
occasions: that ow srm i; no- vorith may. never 'he 
called upon to marshal +, -Hr tho"o-hts am 1 enshrine 
their sentiments in monuments of Prose and verse— 
these and manv more fiearf-^p/’vWf thoughts than 
these have lent us the temerity to knock at your 
intellectual doors and claim admission. 
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THE DOWN TRODDEN RACE 


By TOM HARRIS 

Down trodden race, the sun’s rising on our sphere, 
Setting upon the evils that have been thrusted on us. 
Methinks that God will shift the sands of time,— 
then we’ll get our liberty here, 

For which we have ever prayed. 

Years of yore' our forefathers were bonded with 
those horrid chains of slavery ; 

This was the infancy of “cracker” knavery. 

. Do we want to go back to those days of inhumani¬ 
ties ? 


If we falter in our fight for our liberties 
We may-as-well prepare to face the crisis of those 
pre-historical days. 

While imbedded within our hearts are the iniusti- 
. ces that will forever dwell with our souls al¬ 
ways. 


What has become of Lincoln’s Emancipation? 
Have they thrown it into the land of obliteration? 
He who a martyr died; within every-Negro’s heart 
They mourn his lost too, for he well played his part. 
For now they fear to give us a fair deal. 

Ever turning a deaf ear to our appeal. 

These civilized ones use barbaric means ^against us. 
Their kindlings of racial hatred heep simmering fire 
of prejudice aflame. 

Thinking that by crucifying and burningyus at stake 
The world would then proclaim us as profane, 

But we’re straining at the leash and some day these 
bonds will break 

Then we’ll demand the ALL that liberty contains 
And soothe our hearts with the freedom we obtain. 
Brothers, the world owes us more than it can repay. 
But we have our trust in Him, who can the mighty 
sway. 

Oh, Justice! if you would take the binding from your 
eyes, and gaze upon the world, 

The whisperings of all these years, you’d brand 
them all as lies. 


THE SHAME OF IT ALL 


This editorial is from the Memphis Press, July 
.20, 1919, and won for the writer a 10 days’ rest in 
prison:— 

“Right will ultimately triumph in Memphis. 
Whether it is in this election or the next one, 01 - 
even in a still later one, the principles of decency, 
liberty and justice, for which we are fighting in 
Europe, will also win in this city. 

The divine right of the Boss, just as the divine 
right of kings, is passing away rapidly. The reac¬ 
tion in Memphis has been tremendous. The vital 
issues which have been raised in the campaign will 
not die, but will go on and on, and grow in force 
until finally they will triumph. 

Waste, inefficiency, indecency, corruption, law¬ 


lessness and autocracy may flourish in any city, 
but they cannot flourish forever. 

The politicians have had a long day in Mem¬ 
phis. Their profits have been enormous, their 
crimes heinous. They have driven business and in¬ 
dustry away. They have corrupted the force of 
law, stolen elections, squandered public funds and 
flourished in indecency. 

Whatever their fingers touch is ruined. Public 
officials have been contaminated by their hands. 
Even courts have been brought into disrepute of 
loyalty and integrity, have made a farce of the laws 
they swore to enforce, have dragged their own 
courts into the mire, have turned traitors to their 
friends and supporters, and enemies to the princi¬ 
ples they professed, because the politicians have 
laid their hands on them and forced them to do 
their bidding. 

It is a terrible thing to see the people betrayed. 
It is an awful thing to see popular government—to 
obtain which so many men have died and are dying 
—suppressed, contorted and corrupted in order that 
a few men may gain private ends. It is a shameful 
thing* to see a court dishonored and a man disgraced 
to serve the ends of political self-seekers. It is a 
sickening thing to see men profit from vice, grow 
fat on corruption, thrive on stolen votes and flour¬ 
ish on wasted funds—all for selfish, personal mo¬ 
tives. 

It is a dreadful thing to see a man of ideals 
and principles desert them and reveal his traitorous 
soul to public scorn and contempt, in order that he 
may serve a master. Yet corrupt politics has caused 
all these things in Memphis. Surely, the ultimate 
day of defeat cannot be far off.” 


FORWARD! 

By Ernest Sylvester Elliott 
It is no use to try and keep us down, 

While our brains call for higher views; 

We cannot help but heed the sound, 

When GOD sends us the news. 

We are not the Negroes of yesterday. 

With those old-fashioned ways; 

Justice and Liberty must have full play. 

We court no more delays. 

Crush us not, bdcause we are black— 

Cease dogging us all the time. 

We helped to make the great attack 
On this side of the Rhine. 

You must come clean and treat us right. 

And you’ld make this a better land; 

We’ll then gladly help in every fight 
Without a stingy stand. 

GOD said that things would come to pass,— 
That’s what the Good Book say. 

He did not mean any particular class 
For that glorious future dav. 
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CLARION READERS’ FREE DIRECTORY 


HAIRDRESSERS; 

EXPRESS: 

BARBERS: 

Mine. Elliott, Hair Dresser, Mme. 
Walker’s System, 72 W. 99th St. 

J. S. Darden, Express and Vans, 
59 W. 98th. St. Riverside'10221. 

G. Menedez Pedroso, Prop. Bar¬ 
ber, 428' Lenox Avenue, N. Y, 

Mme. Phinisee, Hair Dressing 
Parlor, W.alker’s System, 429 
Lenox Ave., N. Y. 

John W. Pong, Express, Van, 
Coal'/ 5 Wood, Ice, 35 W 99th St., - 
Riverside 8020. 

TAILOR 

M. J. Hill, Tailor, 15 W. 99th St., 
Riverside 5549. 

Mrs. P. F. Spence, Hair Culture- 
Parlor, Manicuring, .Facial 'Mas? 
sage-, 37 W. 99th Street. 

Harrison-Stokes, Moving & Ex- 
• :presg ! , 1§9; W. )36 St, Aud. 4338. 

EMPLOYMENT: 

Ernest Armstrong, Tailor. 165 W 
131st Street, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Setma Linton Hairdresser, 
68 W: 99th St-refet," N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

John W. Sandulin, Empliyment 
Agency,. 114 W. 132nd Street. 
Morningside 26)6. 

Odessa, Builder of Hats, 2221, 
7th Ave., Phone Harlem 3076, & 
Morningside 536. 

Mme. Helena Hunt, Hairdresser, 
48 W. 99th Street, N. Y. 

Marie L. Pearce, The Indol Scien¬ 
tific System of Hair Culture, 121 
W. 137th Street. N. Y. 

M. Kelly, Central Employment 
Agency33W. 9!p St. River. 6398. 

Herbert Phillips, Manufacturing 
Agent, 141 W. 98th Street. N. Y. 

R. S. Cunningham, Soft Drinks 
103 W. 141st St,.5854 Audubon. 

P. Christie, 11W. 99th St. &35 W 
98th St, (Grocer & Delicatessen.) 

Mrs. Anne Trent, Restaurant, 9 
West 99th Street. 

AUTO SERVICE: 

Miss Sirelle Jones, Hairdressing, 
manicuring, massaging, 2327-, 7th- 
Avenue, N. Y. 

System Service Agency, Employ¬ 
ment, 71 W, : 99 St. Riverside 8067 

MUSIC 

Showington A. Lee, Music Teach 
er, Mandolin, 44W. 99th St. N. Y. 

F. S .Grant & E. S. Voting, Real 
Estate and Employpient, 103 W. 
13.1st Street, . Morningside 9430. 

H. Levine, Manufacturer of Fine 
Cigars, (our fine 6c. smokers) 446 
Lenox Ave., near 132 Street. 7051 
Harlem. 

Milton Jackson, Auto Service Co. 

2460—7th Avenue, Audubon 9484 

Charles Batson Jr., Auto Service, 
437 ( Lenox Aye., Morn’side 5537. 

Haron Clarke, Musician, 26 -West 
99th Street, N. Y. 

FURNISHED ROOMS: 

Excelsior Music Parlor, Q. R. S. 
Music rolls for- Piano Players,-14 
West 99th Street, N. Y. 

A. L. Infansta, furnished rooms, 
137 W. 131st Street, Morningside 
4244. 

James Duke Auto. Service, 101 W 
P32nd St. (ruw.cor.) 5486 Morn. 

Payton-Brown, Music Pub. Co., 
131 W: 135th'Street., Phone‘2992 
Morningside. . ' 

The Ever-Ready Auto Service, 

Private auto renting, 443 Lenox 
Avenue, Morningside 3664. 

Apartment 24, Pinkney Court, 
151-159 W. 140th Street.—One 
furnished room. Audubon 1070. 
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